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their lives and estates quietly without the King had his rights/'
When Charles raised objections to the first draught of the " Proposals," Cromwell and Ireton persuaded the Council of the Army to lower their demands, and to make important alterations in the scheme finally published. If the King accepted it the army leaders assured him that no further concessions should be demanded. And supposing that after he had accepted it Parliament refused its assent, they would purge the Houses of opponents " till they had made them of such a temper as to do his Majesty's business."
Such was the talk amongst the officers, but it soon became evident they had reckoned without their host. The King was little inclined to submit to the permanent restrictions on his royal power which the army demanded, and thought he could avail himself of the quarrel between it and the Parliament to impose his will on both. He avowed it frankly. " You cannot do without me. You will fall to ruin if I do not sustain you," he told the officers, when the " Proposals " were first offered to him. " Sir," answered Ireton, "you have an intention to be the arbitrator between the Parliament and us, and we mean to be it between your Majesty and the Parliament." Another time Charles answered Ireton's remonstrances with the defiant announcement: "I shall play my game as well as I can." " If your Majesty have a game to play," replied Ireton, "you must give us also the leave to play ours/'